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For “ Tue Frienp.” 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 161. 
EXERCISE OF FAITH. 


In a recent conversation with a Christian 
mother, on the early age at which children 
manifest that they are visited by the Grace of 
God, giving them a sense of right and wrong, 
she mentioned the case of one of her own chil- 
dren, who, when a little boy of between three 
and four years of age, became seriously sick. 
He asked his mother if little children went to 
Heaven when they died? She replied, that they 
did, if they had been good children. After re- 
maining quiet for a little while, he remarked, 
“Then, they must not take sugar without leave.” 
This was one of the childish temptations to which 
he was exposed ; and, at the time of the conver- 
sation, he felt that it was very wrong for him to 
yield to it. 

This simple incident not only shows that the 
Spirit of Christ visits the heart in very early life, 
pointing out to the child the path in which it 
should walk, but it also furnishes an illustration 
of the nature of faith, which consists in a belief 
in the reality and Divine authority of those im- 
pressions and revelations which are made to the 
soul of man by his Creator. These revelations 
of the Divine will are attended with an evidence 
of their source and authority, altogether sufficient 
to the mind which yields thereto in simple obe- 
dience ; but which may be rejected by him who 
is unwilling to submit to the government of 
Christ, and reasoned away, until he loses his 
faith, and becomes darkened in his imaginations. 
It is the belief in the heavenly source of those 
revelations that strengthens the obedient mind 
to obey their requirings; for, if he had not this 
belief or faith, he would not sacrifice his own 
will, and bear the cross which is laid upon him. 
This view accords with the Scripture statement, 
“Without faith it is impossible to please God, 
for he that cometh to God must believe that He 
is, and that He is a rewarder of him that dili- 
gently seeks Him.” 

But however thoroughly a man may be con- 
vinced of what the Lord requires of him, it will 
do him no good, it will be only a dead faith, 
unless it is joined with obedience; for, as the 
_—_ James testifies “ Faith without works is 

ead.” 

_. The New Testament narrative furnishes many 
illustrations of the exercise of faith. Her belief 


in the power of our Saviour to heal her roameie ae in his struggle for life. 
e 


encouraged the diseased woman to press throug 


the crowd to touch the hem of his garment. 
The faith of blind Bartimeus led him to ery 
earnestly to have his sight restored. It induced 
the Centurion to beseech the Lord, that He 
would speak the word so that his servant might 
be healed. Without faith in his power, none of 
these would have sought the help and favor of 
Christ ; and so would have missed of the blessing 
that they received. And inasmuch as our 
Saviour declared that no man could come unto 
Him (spiritually) except through the drawing 
of the Father, this belief and trust in his power 
and goodness must have had its origin in the 
impressions made on their minds by the Holy 
Spirit. 

A few years ago the steamer City of Columbus, 
from Boston to Savannah, struck a reef near 
Martha’s Vineyard, and was wrecked, on the 
18th of the First Month. Of the one hundred 
and thirty crew and passengers on board, only 
twenty-seven escaped. Among the survivors was 
a captain, on his way South, to take command of 
a sailing vessel. He had “turned in” as was 
his custom on board ship, with his clothes on. 
When the steamer struck he sprang to his feet, 
and ‘hurried on deck ; the waves were sweeping 
across the deck. Hurrying below, he put on his 
overcoat, fastened on a life-preserver around his 
room-mate, and went on deck again. After 
— to the flag-staff for a short time, he 
tried to cut away a boat, but owing to the ice 
was unable to do so. Every wave that broke 
over the deck swept one or more into the sea. 
Convinced that the wreck could not save him, 
he plunged into the water and tried to swim for 
the shore. Finding the struggle useless, he 
turned upon his back and floated, drifting with 
the tide; now upon the crest of a wave, again 
in the trough between the waves. Out of the 
gray, half-light, there came toward him a life- 
boat; nearer and nearer it came, until, stretch- 
ing out his hand, he grasped it and clambered 
in. The former crew had been washed away. 
The boat was filled with water to the edge, but 
kept afloat by corks or air-bags. Exhausted 
with his struggle, chilled by the cold, he fell 
asleep. A great wave turned the boat over, 
and rolled him into the sea. The shock awoke 
him; again he struggled back, crawled to the 
stern of the boat, sat upon it, with his feet and 
limbs in the water up to his knees; and with a 
piece of board he had found in the boat, his 
head tied up with a handkerchief, he paddled 
toward Vineyard Haven, following the tide, 
borne on by the currents. The wind dashed the 
wave-tops Into spray against him. Following 
the shore, he struggled on. Some natives of the 
island spied him, and were just going to attempt 
his rescue, when a steamer picked him up. 

He was a Christian man, and was impressed 
with the belief that his Heavenly Father would 
care for him, and that he would be saved. It 
was his faith in this impression that gave him 
the use of all his powers, and enabled him 
under the most discouraging circumstances, to 
Without it 
would probably have been lost, 


The connection between faith and works is 
illustrated in the description given by Thomas 
Jones, an old colored preacher, of his escape 
from slavery. He says, “ When I found myself 
out on the ocean, I prayed God to help me, and 
He did help me. I found some boards and got 
on to them. Wellewhat did I do then? Did 
I stop praying, and think because I had got a 
few boards I could go alone now, and I didn’t 
need the Lord’s help any more? No! I a 
on praying, and held on to the boards. Well, 
what did I do then? Sit still, and expect the 
Lord to carry me, safely through, and think 
that I had nothing to do? No! I took a stick 
for a paddle, and went to paddling and praying. 
I did not sit still, like those who have a name to 
live, and are dead ; but I just went to paddling, 
and I did not forget to pray; and by paddling 
and praying I got through. So God expects us 
to pray and also to paddle, and not wait for 
Him to do the work that He has set us to do.” 


The Detroit Free Press publishes a comparison, 
which was given to a man troubled with doubts 
respecting religion, and who was told that he 
must humble himself and have faith, if he would 
know the truth. To this he objected, as asking 
him to accept without proof. He received the 
following reply :— 


“Out West they have a place for watering 
cattle. The cattle have to mount a platform to 
reach the troughs. As they step on a platform 
their weight presses a lever, and this throws the 
water into the troughs. They have to get on 
the platform through faith, and this act pro- 
vides the water and leads them to it. You are 
like a smart steer that slips around to the barn- 
yard and peeps in the trough, without getting 
on the platform. He finds the trough dry, of 
course, for it needs his weight on the platform 
to force the water up. He turns away disgusted, 
and tells everybody there is no water in the 
trough. Aether steer, not quite so smart, but 
with more faith, steps on the platform. The 
water springs into the trough, and he marches 
up and drinks.” 

While there are some instructive hints in 
such comparisons, yet there is need of care that 
we do not attempt to apply all the details of 
them to spiritual experiences—for this may lead 
into error in other directions. 

Itis important that the believers in Christianit 
should remember that a profession of religion will 
do little good if it does not produce practical 
fruits in life and conversation. The London 
Sunday School Chronicle relates the story of a 
family who had engaged as a servant a profes 
sedly Christian girl, and one who was a member 
of a Christian church. They were full of hope 
that she would be free from the usual faults and 
deficiencies of her kind. 

“ But somewhat to their surprise, and greatly to 
their annoyance, they found she had never been 
taught, or at least had never received the idea, 
that doing her household work thoroughly and 
well was one expression of religion. Her work 
was done imperfectly ; there were manifold hid- 
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ings and schemings to conceal facts from the 
mistress, who soon came to the conclusion that 
this was the worst servant she ever had in the 
house. She did not question the piety of the 
girl, who was not to be considered a hypocrite 
or charged with insincerity in attending the 
church meetings, but her religion was a matter 
of sentiment; she had never learned to apply it 
to her common life.” 

There was far more evidence of conversion in 
the answer of the little maid-servant, who gave 
as a reason for believing that the change in her 
was a real one, “ Now I sweep under the mats.” 
She had evidently learned that her work must 
be performed faithfully, as in the eye of her 
Heavenly Master, and not slighted, as is often 
done by those who merely desire to escape the 
censure of their earthly masters. To “sweep 
under the mats,” has a special meaning to the 
present writer, because it brings to mind the 
days when he was a school-boy, and at times it 
was his duty to sweep the school-room ; and he 
well remembers the temptation to slight the 
work, and leave untouched the floor under the 
long benches, where the dust would not attract 
the eye of any but a close observer. 


J. W. 


icahiseenisiilliaianiaisinniion: 
For “‘ Tue Frrenp.”” 

Thirty-seven years ago, under date of Seventh 
Month 6th, 1851, that truly conscientious Friend 
Susanna Lightfoot Wood, thus wrote of her life 
at Westtown :— 

“Times have altered since thou and I were 
young, have they not? Still, I often think with 
all their improvements, I do not believe the 
children enjoy the dear old spot more than we 
did. 

“To me, the crowning pleasure was the feel- 
ing that the wing of Ancient Goodness over- 
shadowed, and was round about us; and that 
some, if not all the teachers, could feel the 
hungry and thirsty souls. Oh! I would not 
have missed the good I received there for any 
earthly consideration, and the greatest desire I 
feel for the loved spot is, that there may ever be 
cherished that, by all concerned in its manage- 
ment, which will secure to it the blessings of 
Heaven.” 





To one who had said, that the Quakers deny 
the person of Jesus Christ, William Penn made 
the following reply :— 

“If by the ‘person of Christ’ is meant the 
man Christ Jesus, we deny the charge; for there 
is no other name given under heaven, by which 
salvation can be obtained. "Tis Christ alone 
that hath brought life and immortality to light: 
He is the Propitiation, the Mediator and Inter- 
cessor; and by Him only can man come to 
God: and no man can come to Him but such 
as come to his Spirit in their own hearts. And 
such as have not the Spirit of Christ dwelling in 
them are none of his. And these are they that 
deny Christ, [those] that deny his cross, break 
his law, and live not according to his example, 
who is meek and lowly, pure and undefiled, and 
separated from all sinners. So that the anti- 
Christs of our days are those that live according 
to the lusts of the eye, the lusts of the flesh and 
pride of life, without God in the world; that is, 
without a sense of God upon their hearts; but 
their minds run after the things that are seen, 
which are temporal, neglecting the things that 
are eternal. And though such may profess 
Christ in words, yet it shall be said unto them 
in the great day of account, ‘Depart from me 
ye that work iniquity.’ ” 


















of excellent thoroughfares, of good width, ori- 
ginally level or well graded; but now, through 
neglect, totally unfit for traffic by any wheeled 
vehicle, and traversed only by foot passengers, 
pack mules and donkeys, and by travellers on 
horse-back. Many of these roads become the 
water-courses for the summer torrents, and are of 
course deeply washed and gullied, especially in 
the hilly parts; no care whatever is taken to 
prevent these washouts; when the way becomes 
entirely impassable, a path is soon found around, 
and bad becomes worse. <A very little labor 
bestowed on the difficulty would remedy it and 
keep a good highway available throughout the 
year. The rivers are all forded, as of course there 
are no bridges even for foot passengers. During 
the rainy season these become greatly swollen so 
as to be actually impassable ; then traffic of all 
kinds must cease for the time being. As the 
waters subside, the tops of the banks are left 
twenty to thirty feet above the stream, and being 
steep and slippery great difficulty is often ex- 
perienced in passing them, so that important 
business interests are necessarily spasmodic on 
this account alone. Many of us streams to- 
tally disappear in the dry season, but their beds 





dangerous descent on one side and ascent on the 
other, often many times within a few miles. All 
of this for want of a very little engineering skill 
and public expenditure, both of which should be 
quite within reach of any Government making 
the least pretension to civilization. In most 
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Notes on Hayti. 


(Concluded from page 11.) 
The roads throughout the country are relics 


must be reached and crossed by a steep and 


parts of the country traversed by the leading 


thoroughfares, there are no natural difficulties 
insuperable to building a cheap and good rail- 


road, but there are no railroads in Hayti. 
All the produce from the interior which is not 
carried on the heads of the women, is brought to 


the sea coast on the backs of pack animals, 


mostly donkeys of diminutive size, capable of 
carrying not over 250 Ibs. each. These are 
generally driven in parties of ten by one person, 


—each donkey having a bag or two of coffee it 


may be, or a few sticks of logwood fastened by 
ropes to a suitably constructed pack saddle; 
generally, no halter is used, the patient animals 
following steadily along in single file at a quick 
walk. These donkeys are mostly of a light dun 
color with long uncared for coats, and bear the 
marks of cruel usage and poor food. As they 
will subsist where other beasts of burden would 
starve, and will survive more neglect and cruelty 
and rough usage than any other, and are more- 
over so sure-footed, they are almost the only 
creature available for this country as a beast of 
burden. They cost from $12 to $20, according 
to size and age, and will last for 20 to 25 years. 
There are a few mules of small size, and a num- 
ber of small horses 12 to 13 hands high, of great 
strength and endurance, which are universally 
good, clean-limbed, agile, well-gaited for the 
saddle, and capable of carrying a man 75 to 80 
miles per day for several successive days without 
overfatigue. These animals are well] cared for, 
and carefully cleaned ; they thrive on a bundle 
of the nutritious guinea-grass and a quart of eorn, 
and rarely get any other food during the dry 
season. When rain falls, and other grasses and 
forage are plentiful, they are turned out to pas- 
ture, and grow fat and sleek on the nutritious 
herbage which is abundant at that season. 

Of schools we saw very few. In Port au 
Prince there is a Catholic Seminary for boys, 


which is well equipped in one of the best houses 
in the city, accommodating 225, where the ver 
poor are boarded and taught without charge, 
and a very low price accepted for those able to 
pay. The public schools are few and slimly at- 
tended, and being so poorly equipped are ineffi- 
cient ; we saw no school for girls, and I am under 
the impression no effort is made to educate them, 
The daughters as well as the sons of the few 
wealthy people are sent to the United States or 
to Europe to be educated. 

Few of the harbors in this large island have 
any landing facilities—all the merchandise ar- 
riving and departing must be carried between 
shore and ship in lighters, and as the sea is often- 
times rough, especially in such open roadsteads 
as at Jeremie and Port de Paix, loading and un- 
loading the ships is often absolutely suspended 
for many days at a time, until the wind shifts or 
On one occasion we were 
obliged to land through the surf, a perilous and 
exciting experience, and at another we were car- 
ried to the boat which lay outside the breakers, 
on the shoulders of stout men who waded from 
the shore at imminent risk, as it felt to us, of 
stumbling and pitching us headlong. The har- 
bors of Hayti are few of them good ; that of St. 
Nicolas Mole, at the extreme N. W. corner of 
the island, is an exception; it is commodious, 
well land-locked, with deep water free from shoals 
Nearly all the others are shoal,— 
some have dangerous coral reefs at the entrance; 
some are so shallow that vessels cannot approach 
nearer than two to four miles. 

As we had so little opportunity to visit the 
interior we could have only a faint idea of the 
animals and birds living in the vast forests which 
We saw a few parrots 
offered for sale in the markets, and often watched 
the pelicans fishing in the shoaler waters as we 
These large birds fly with speed 
and vigor some distance above the water, into 
which they suddenly plunge and quite disappear 
beneath the surface, soon emerging with the fish 
in their capacious bills. 
tivity were not in harmony with the lazy move- 
ments of their human neighbors, and we became 
much interested in the uniform success which 
attended their unerring aim at their food. There 
are a few harmless snakes on the island, but no 
venomous ones; small lizards abound, and pro- 
bably a few smaller mammals; scorpions, centi- 
pedes, tarantulas and land crabs are numerous, 
but not feared. 

As we steamed along in the tropical seas we 
were greatly interested in the schools (or should 
I say flocks?) of flying fish, and at night in 
watching the beautiful phosphorescence occa- 
sioned by the disturbance of the water at the 
ship’s stern. The stars appeared to be unusually 
brilliant ; the change in the relative positions of 
the familiar constellations was really fascinating; 
the Pole Star was near the horizon, and the beau- 
tiful Southern Cross of which I had never before 
had the sight, was about as far above the ho- 
rizon in the opposite. The four stars comprising 
this cross are about as far apart as the four in 
the bowl of the Dipper, and at midnight the 
Cross is perpendicular to the horizon, exactly in 
the South, as the Pole Star is in the North. 

It would be a task quite beyond my powers 
to attempt a description of the interesting and 
strange vegetation which was a constant attrac- 
tion and source of wonder. 
with its graceful head of waving leaves, is a 
attractive, the banana, plantain, orange, lemon, 
mango, bread-fruit, akia, coffee, cocoa-bean, with 
many others, bearing edible fruits mostly un- 
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known to us: the curious pickle-tree bears little 
green fruits closely sesenstilins cucumber pickles 
in appearance and taste, which grow, not on the 
branches, but directly out of the stem of the 
tree; some large calabashes also are produced in 
the same way. The baha-horne, lignumvite, 
mahogany, rosewood, logwood, fustic, mango, 
cottonwood, the graceful bamboo, and a great 
variety of other trees and plants, make the flora 
of this favored island a very rich one. There 
are said to be valuable mines of metallic ores in 
the interior, but they are unknown to outsiders, 
and are probably little worked. 

The habits of the people are of course very 
primitive: in the towns there is an attempt at 
copying the modes of civilization in the building 
and furnishing of the houses ; but in the country, 
a hut built of split bamboo or of other light ma- 
terial and thatched with palm-leaves, comprising 
but one or two rooms furnished in the most 
meagre manner, forms the customary shelter of 
the inhabitants. As before remarked, no agri- 
culture worthy of the name is attempted ; a small 
patch cleared by fire from the forest growth, is 
planted with a few yams and plantains, and 
yields the staples for the family consumption. 
A neighboring cocoa palm, and orange tree sup- 
ply the fruits, a small patch of sugar-cane yields 
that important article. The money necessary to 
buy the clothing is gained by selling dyewoods 
or timber cut from the forests. Any surplus of 
earnings is spent in carousing, as all are very 
fond of “tafia”a cheap and highly intoxi- 
cating rum made from the sugar-cane. The 
wants of the people are few and easily supplied 
with a minimum of labor. They are very socia- 
ble and fond of gossip; and as is customary in 
every nation except our own, the women do most 
of the hard daily labor. It is a highly interest- 
ing sight to see the women trooping towards the 
towns on the market days, each with a basket 
on her head filled with produce for the market, 
and often driving a donkey loaded in both pan- 
niers with similar produce, chatting gaily and 
cheerfully with her companions, walking with 
strong elastic strides often for very long dis- 
tances, sometimes, we are told, 15 or 20 miles. 
The market places at the last of the week are 
thronged, and all the town is busy, presenting a 
marked contrast to the first half of the week 
when very few of the “habitons” are to be seen. 

In reflecting upon my visit to this beautiful 
tropical island, my mind is saddened by the evi- 
dences which abound on every side, that the con- 
dition of the people is so far below the standard of 
civilization which might have and ought to have 
been attained. My thoughts naturally turned 
to my own land, and to the contrast presented 
in its civilization, its Government, its thrift, its 
schools, its domestic happiness, and last and 
greatest of all, its religious and social superiority. 
Notwithstanding the many delinquencies we 
have among us; notwithstanding the imperfec- 
tions and even the corruption in the administra- 
tion of Government, both Civil and National; 
notwithstanding the defalcations and dishonesty 
in business which have of late so often shocked 
our communities, the fact is incontrovertible 
that the American people are the most moral, 
the most religious, the best educated, the most 
sober, the most prosperous, the most considerate 
in their treatment of women, in brief the most 
highly civilized of all the nations of the earth. 
To be fully convinced of this one needs to live 
in foreign lands for a time, to see the hard lives 
of the women, to become acquainted with the 
class distinctions and espionage to which the 
people of even the most favored European na- 


tions are subjected, to study their literature and 
their religious status ; contrasting these with the 
freedom, the equality, and the high civilization 
which we are blessed with, every American, both 
native-born and adopted, should value his citizen- 
ship as a priceless boon. 
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A Visit to Elklands, Pa. 


The visitor to this mountain district can fix 
himself for a night’s rest in a sleeping car at 
Philadelphia in the evening, and awaken next 
morning near Williamsport, on the Susquehan- 
na. From Williamsport a train winds up the 
valley of Lycoming Creek, among the moun- 
tains, and passes on to Elmira, in New York 
State. 

We left the cars at Canton, forty miles north 
of Williamsport, about 9 a. M., on the morning 
of the 17th of Seventh Month, and were there 
met by a friend who conveyed us to his home, 
about sixteen miles distant, over a most inter- 
esting road. The open wagon, the usual con- 
veyance in this section of country, gave us 
abundant opportunities of viewing the beautiful 
pictures spread before us, of valley and hill, and 
of noticing the flowers and plants, many of 
which differ from those found in the lower 
grounds of southern New Jersey. 

The valley of Towanda Creek is fertile and 
well cultivated. After leaving that, the road 
enters a depression in the mountain range which 
forms its southern boundary, and for several miles 
climbs up its sides, most of the way through the 
forest with which this country was originall 
covered, much of which still remains, alhenah 
the noble White Pine trees which once abounded 
have largely fallen before the axe of the lumber- 
man,and many of the Hemlocks have been felled 
for the sake of the bark which is used by the 
tanner. 

As we passed along we saw some of the bare 
trunks of the Hemlock which had been recently 
cut, and the bark, which had been stripped off, 
piled up along side of them. This work can 
only be done during a few weeks in the early 
summer, when the flow of the sap, or the depo- 
sition of new wood, enables the woodmen to 
readily loosen the bark from the old wood. The 
season was now about over, and soon the adhesion 
would become so strong, that instead of coming 
off in sheets four feet in length (the usual length 
into which it ‘is cut), it would be broken into 
small fragments in the effort to peel it. 

In the rich valley some of the land was dese- 
crated by the cultivation of Tobacco; of which 
we noticed several patches. There is a general 
unanimity of sentiment among medical men, 
that the habitual use of this poisonous plant, 
either in smoking or chewing, is injurious to the 
health, and weakens the vital powers, and the 
ability to resist disease. In view of its pro- 
perties, those who use their land in its growth 
ought to feel, that they are instrumental in the 
promotion of disease among their fellow-men, 
and in providing the means of indulging in a 
sensual gratification, which many have felt to be 
inconsistent with due subjection to the restraints 
of the cross of Christ. May we not hope, nay 
believe, that with the progress of light, the pro- 
fessed followers of Christ will increasingly be 
convinced, that tobacco is one of the things to 
which it is right to apply the advice of the 
Apostle—* Touch not, taste not, handle not ;” 
and that they are not clear of guilt, if, for the 
sake of gain, they furnish to others that which 
will be hurtful to them? 

Another plant, which we were sorry to see in 


such abundance, was the Canada Thistle (Cir- 
sium arvense), which seemed to us to have spread 
considerably since we visited this vicinity seven 
years ago; but is yet far from being so common 
as it is in Canada and Western New York. It 
is a smaller plant than the ordinary thistle, with 
very prickly leaves and numerous heads of 
pale pink or whitish flowers, not half the size 
of the purple-flowered thistle with which per- 
sons residing around Philadelphia are familiar. 
Like most troublesome weeds this plant is a 
foreigner, having come from Europe; and it 
possesses such powers of reproduction and so 
much vitality of constitution, that nothing but 
the greatest vigilance and care can keep it with- 
in moderate limits. 

One great difficulty in checking the growth of 
weeds is the practice in the mountainous regions 
of which we are speaking, of never cultivating the 
pasture lands, so that there is no opportunity of 
——— with the plough, and destroying those 
plants which are of no value to the farmer, and 
which occupy the space that might more profit- 
ably be filled with nutritious grasses. This 
custom grows out of the usual plan pursued in 
clearing land of the timber which originally 
covered this whole country. After taking out 
the Saw Logs of White Pine and other valuable 
timber, and the bark of the Hemlock, the trees 
are chopped down, the logs rolled together and 
burned. This is a laborious and expensive ope- 
ration, costing from $12 to $20 per acre. The 
ground is then often thickly covered with stone 
and very much marked with hillocks and hol- 
lows. Before it can be cultivated to advantage 
much additional labor must be expended, in 
removing roots, stumps and stones, and levelling; 
but without this outlay, it is capable of produc- 
ing a good supply of grass; so that the fields 
devoted to pasture are generally left in this un- 
finished condition. In nearly all of them can 
be seen clumps of various kinds of weeds, which 
are an eyesore to the careful farmer. Besides 
the Canada Thistle (which however, as yet, fills 
but a minor space among these intruders), the 
common Milk Weed or Silk Weed ( Aselepias cor- 
nuti), has widely spread, and is spoken of as being 
very difficult to eradicate—although in the more 
carefully cultivated parts of our country it is 
confined to the road sides and similar waste 
places. But by far the most characteristic fea- 
ture of these mountain pastures, are the clumps 
of ferns of different species, but chiefly of the 
beautiful Dicksonia punetilobula. These are so 
numerous and extensive that oftentimes a con- 
siderable portion of the field is occupied with 
them. As we rode along we often admired their 
graceful outlines and the delicacy and beauty of 
their foliage. But we suppose the sense of 
beauty would be dulled in the mind of the 
farmer, as he looked with regret on this occu- 
pancy of his land, and that an unbroken surface 
of grass would be far more attractive to his eye. 
Ferns abound in the woods, and when the trees 
are removed they seem to spread even more pro- 
fusely than before. 

Among the plants that arrested the attention 
was a wild raspberry (Rubus strigosus), with 
red fruit, very abundant and good. It was found 
in many places by the road side, and often great 
patches of it occurred in recently cleared ground, 
and similar localities. 

Another raspberry, which is mostly found on 
the mountains or in elevated localities (although 
I have met with it on the hills of the Schuylkill 
River, above Philadelphia), is one with large 
leaves and a beautiful rose colored flower, nearly 
as large as that of the wild rose. The fruit is 
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edible, although apt to be imperfect, and with 
but a few of its grains well filled It is called 
by the people in these parts the Thimble-berry. 
It is the Rubus odoratus or Purple-flowering 
Raspberry. 

(To be continued) 


From William Edmundson’s Journal. 


In the Sixth Month, 1698, I travelled into the 
north (Ireland), accompanied with some Friends, 
and was at the Province Meeting at Lurgan, 
which held part of three days in Truth’s service, 
and the Lord’s power was mightily manifested 
amongst us to our great comfort, then I with 
some Friends travelled together and visited most 
meetings in that part of Ulster; then came up 
to Dublin and had three meetings there; so to 
the county of Wicklow (accompanied with 
several Friends from Dublin) and had two 
meetings in that county, and one in the county 
of Wexford, so came to Leinster Province Meet- 
ing at Castledermot, which held part of three 
days, and a great appearance of Friends, where 
the heavenly glorious presence of the Lord was 
amongst us, and things relating to church govern- 
ment closely discoursed of, for the honor of God, 
and good of his people; the world and the 
things of it in particular were under our con- 
sideration, as they had often been before, viz., 
the riches, height, finery and delight thereof, 
which too much prevailed to the damage of 
many, and hindrance of Truth’s prosperity, as 
also to the grief and wounding of the hearts of 
true, sincere, self-denying Friends, who loved 
the Truth more than all. After much discourse 
how to stop the stream thereof, that it might not 
prevail over our Society, it appeared difficult to 
accomplish, and the way intricate how to deal 
with such to bring them into the bounds of 
Christian moderation, to use the creatures in 
their proper places and services, for which they 
were created and given of God to men (and 
avoid covetousness); so the way not opening 
with clearness to proceed I desired Friends to 
adjourn the meeting, which was done, and the 
Friends of the said meeting met together again 
with many ancient concerned women. I desired 
we might be still and wait on the Lord, that 
He might open our hearts and show us how to 
— in this weighty matter. Accordingly 
‘riends were all still and quiet, and the Lord 
filled our hearts with his Holy Spirit and ancient 
goodness, so that the meeting was covered with 
the glory of the Lord, that shined amongst us, 
then a way opened in his Divine light how to 
proceed in the present affair, and things were 
offered to the meeting in that matter which 
answered the witness of God in all their hearts, 
so that there was an agreement to observe the 
same, and many testimonies born to truth’s 
limits and against the covetous worldly spirit, so 
Friends parted in much gladness and with great 
satisfaction. A. F. 

Mecessa, N. C., Eighth Month 4th, 1888. 


Ir was said of Hannah More, that when she 
was told a tale against another in her village, 
her usual reply was, “Come, we will go and ask 
if that be true.” The effect was something won- 
derful. The tale-bearer, taken aback, would 
begin to say, “ Well, perhaps there might have 
been a mistake,” and to beg that no notice be 
taken of the matter. But no; the good lad 
would go there and then, taking the et 
monger with her, to make inquiry and compare 
accounts. If all tale-bearers could be treated in 
this way, how few tales would be told. 


THE FRIEND. 


THE DOVE. 

[Written by the late Mary Townsenp, of 
Philadelphia. It was composed after hearing 
Edgar A. Poe’s “ Raven” read ; and alludes to 
her own blindness. ] 


’Twas midnight! solemn, dark, and deep, 
And vainly | had courted sleep, 

When worn with pain, with anguish tossed, 
Hope, faith, and patience nearly lost, 

I heard a sound, a gentle sound, 

Breaking the solemn stillness ’round. 

A gentle, soft, and murmuring sound, 
Making the silence more profound. 


I hushed my breath, again it came, 

My heart beat faster, still the same 

Low gentle murmur, met my ear, 
Approaching nearer, and more near ; 

A single sound yet soft and clear, 

And strangely fraught with memories dear. 


A flood of clear and silver light, 

Then burst upon my ravished sight, 
Filling my little chamber quite ; 

And in that light a bird was seen 

Not “grim and black with stately mien,” 
But purely white and beautiful, 

With look so mild and dutiful; 

A lovely bird with plumage white, 

In that calm, still, and clear moonlight. 


Floating a moment round my head, 

It rested opposite my bed, 

Beside a picture lovelier 

Than heathen gods, and holier; 

Two beauteous babes, whose sinless eyes 
Bespeak them still in Paradise, 

Whose loving, soft and gentle eyes 

Tell where that land of beauty lies ; 

There sat the radiant, white-winged bird : 

I listened, but no sound I heard, 

And then I spoke, “sweet bird,’ I said, 

From what far country hast thou fled? 
Whence cam’st thou, and why cam’st thou here? 
Canst thou bring aught my soul to cheer? 
Hast thou strange news? Speak, gentle dove.” 
And the bird answered, “God is love.” 


They tell me so,” I faintly said, 

But joy is flown and hope is dead, 
And I am sick and sad and weary, 
And life is long and dark and dreary. 
Think not thy words my spirit move.” 
Still the bird answered, “God is love.” 


Some dearly loved are far away— 
And some who fondly near me stay, 
Are sick and sad and suffering, 

While I am weak and murmuring. 
Each for the other grieves and tries 
To stay the tears that fill his eyes; 
Why comes not comfort from above ?” 
Firmly but mournfully the dove 
Distinctly answered, “ God is love.” 


I started up, “ The world,” I said, 
Though beautiful it once was made, 

Is full of crimes and misery now; 
Want sits on many a haggard brow; 
The warrior wields his bloody sword, 
Slaves tremble at the tyrants’ word, 
Vice honored, virtue scorned, we see, 
Why are these ills allowed to be ?” 

He raised his head, that soft-eyed dove, 
As though my boldness he’d reprove, 
Then bowed and answered, ‘‘God is love.” 


Forgive,” I said in accents mild, 

I would I were again a child, 

I’ve wandered from the heavenly track, 
And it is late to journey back ; 

My wings are clipped, I cannot soar. 

I strive to mount, but o’er and o’er 

My feeble wings I raise in vain, 

I flutter, sink, and fall again.” 

In low but earnest tones the dove 

Still softly murmured, “God is love.” 


Thou movest me strangely, wondrous bird, 
My soul is strongly, deeply stirred, 

My heart grows lteter I still 

My mission upon earth fulfil, 

Proving my love to God sincere, 

By doing all my duty here? 


Shall past omissions be forgiven, 

And shall the weary rest in Heaven ?” 

He spread his wings, that radiant dove, 
And cheerily answered, “God is love.” 


“Thanks, heavenly messenger,” I cried, 

“ Remain that picture, still beside, 
Surrounded by the light of truth, 
Companion meet for sinless youth, 
Thou blessed type of love and peace, 
My hope and faith thou’lt still increase. 
Be ever near me, gentle dove, 
I know, I feel, that God is love.” 


ee 


“IF WE ENEW.” 


If we knew when walking thoughtless 
Through the noisy crowded way, 

That some pearl of wondrous whiteness 
Close beside our pathway lay, 

We would pause where now we hasten, 
We would often look around, 

Lest our careless feet should trample 
Some rare jewel to the ground. 
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If we knew what forms were fainting 
For the shade that we should fling, 

If we knew what lips were parching 
For the water we could bring, 

We would haste with eager footsteps, 
We would work with willing hands, 

Bearing cups of cooling water, 
Planting rows of shading palms. 


If we knew what lives are darkened 
By some thoughtless word of ours, 
Which had ever lain among them 
Like the frost among the flowers; 
Oh, with what sincere repentings, 
With that anguish of regret, 
While our eyes were overflowing, 
We would cry, forgive! forget! 


If we knew? alas! and do we 
Ever care or seek to know 
Whether bitter herbs or roses 
In our neighbor’s gardens grow? 
God forgive us lest hereafter 
Our hearts break to hear Him say: 
“ Careless child, I never knew thee; 
From my presence flee away.” 
es 


INFLUENCE. 


I dropped a pebble in the stream, 
It sunk forever from my sight ; 
A moment in the sun’s warm beam 
A diamond sparkled pure and bright, 
Reflecting far its radiant light. 
A circle, small indeed, at first, 
Widened, e’en mid the tempest’s roar, 
Until at last it faintly burst 
And vanished on the farther shore. 


SELECTED, 


A frown, a scowl, an angry glance, 
A hasty or unguarded word, 
A formal bow, a look askance— 
These, quicker than a swift-winged bird, 
Pierce to the heart like two-edged sword. 
Spreading a baleful influence wide, 
They cast a murksome shade and gloom 
Across life’s rough and troubled tide, 
And reach unto the silent tomb. 
A word, a look of sympathy, 
A penny generously bestowed, 
A simple act of courtesy, 
A kindly influence shed abroad, 
And from the soul lift many a load. 
These angel-deeds, grand and sublime, 
Like ripples on the restless sea, 
Sweep o’er the fretful stream of time 
And reach unto eternity. 
—Paul Clayton, in Boston Transcript. 


Noruine wins love like unselfish thoughtful- 
ness for others. He who thinks nothing of him- 
self in his intercourse with his fellows, is surest 
to make his fellows think of him with gratitude, 
when they are with him, and when they are 
away from him. There is no way of winning & 
place in the hearts of all, like losing all thought 
of one’s self or of one’s claim on the love of any. 


—Selected. 
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For Tus Frrenp. 


“The Word of His Patience.” 


“ Because thou hast kept the word of my pa- 
tience, I also will keep thee from the hour of 
temptation, which shall come upon all the world 
to try them that dwell upon the earth.” This 
is the language of Him who says, “I am the 
root and the offspring of David, and the bright 
and morning star.” As Christ is this “ bright and 
morning star,” so the language is from the highest 
authority. And as it was applied to one of the 
most pure of the seven churches of Asia, so it 
will apply to all the churches of the living God, 
and to each individual member of such churches. 
The word here spoken of, I understand to be 
that word or power, which in the beginning was 
God, and is God. And this living and eternal 
word is quick and powerful against all the evils 
of the world, and is a discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart. So it is nigh at hand 
and ever ready to detect wrong, and lead to that 
which is right. 

But while our Saviour suffers us to be tempted 
and tried, He will also make way for our escape, 
and assist us to be patient in tribulation ; for He 
says, “in this world ye shall have tribulation.” 
So it appears that ever since the day of Adam 
and Eve, it was the design ‘of the great Creator, 
that his children should be a tried people; and 
often we find it is in the furnace of affliction. 
But if we abide the day of his coming, and keep 
the word of his patience, while He sits as a re- 
finer and purifier of silver, the promise is, that 
He will keep us from falling in the hour or time 
of temptation or trial, which He wisely permits 
to come upon all that dwell upon the earth. So, 
blessed is the man that endureth temptation, for 
when he is sufficiently tried, so as to be approved, 
he shall receive the crown of life. 

Human language without Divine inspiration, 
fails to convey, in full, the sublime intelligence 
concerning heavenly things that the spiritual 
man would be glad to have. So it may be in 
relation to the passage that I have quoted as 
the foundation of this article. For, while in this 
lower world, we see and know only in part, and 
—— in part, yet we see enough to make us 
velieve that if we keep the word of the Lord’s 
patience, He will keep us from falling through 
the remaining tribulations that may come upon 
us. So let us “count it all joy when we fall into 
divers temptations; knowing this, that the try- 
ing of our faith worketh patience. But let 
patience have its perfect work, that we may be 
perfect and entire, lacking nothing.” 

“Soon will close our earthly mission, 
Soon will end our pilgrim days, 
Hope will change to glad fruition, 
Faith to sight, and prayer to praise.” 


Dus.in, Inp., Seventh Mo. 4th, 1888. 





Palestine in the Time of Christ. 
ALMSGIVING. 

If fasting was’ meritorious, almsgiving was 
still more so. It is certain that the children of 
Israel practised this. The care of the poor was 
one of their great concerns, and the practice of 
collecting for them existed among the Jews 
before it was introduced into the Christian 
Church. There is a wide difference, however, 
between the two. The almsgiving among Chris- 
tians was not looked upon as meritorious, and it 
was extended to all men without distinction. 
St. Paul collected among the Greeks the money 
intended for the poor Judeo-Christians of Jeru- 
salem. This was an entirely new and unprece- 


dented thing, and a recognition of the universal 
brotherhood initiated by the gospels. The Jew 
was charitable only to a Jew; he alone was his 
“neighbor,” and it is singularly instructive to 
place the parable of the good Samaritan side by 
side with certain implacable utterances of Mai- 
monides; as, for example: “ Heretical Israelites 
—that is to say, those who worship idols and those 
who deny the law and the ea to 
be killed publicly, if possible, if not, in secret.” 
These words are certainly intended to describe 
the Samaritans, and we know from the history 
of the war of 66-70, that the zealots did not 
hesitate to put this principle into practice. “As 
to the Gentiles,” says the same author, “ who are 
not at war with us, there is no command to kill 
them, but it is forbidden to save them from 
death. Ifa Jew sees a Gentile fall into the sea, 
it is not his duty to pull him out. It is indeed 
written, ‘Thou shalt not be guilty of the blood 
of thy neighbor ;’ but such an one is not thy 
neighbor.” Tacitus had, then, good reason for 
saying of the Jews: “ They are famous for their 
hatred of the human race.” The feeling of 
charity was absent from these dried-up hearts; 
and the precept of Christ, “Thou shalt love 
thine enemy,” was absolutely new when it was 
uttered. St. Paul’s ode on charity could not be 
understood by a Jew, since what he called the 
exercise of mercy comprehended only two duties 
—‘* that of assisting poor or imprisoned Israelites 
with money, or of comforting them in person in 
their affliction.” 





Natural History, Science, &c. 


Adventure with a Tiger—A writer in Cham- 
bers’s Journal, in explaining his attachment to 
a 7 ugly Indian dog named Mungo, of Mon- 
grel breed, says that when in the East Indian 
service, he took compassion on the animal, which 
used to prowl about the barracks in a half-starved 
condition, and gave it bones and scraps of food. 
“For these little attentions he showed his grati- 
tude by attaching himself to me, and following 
me about as a well-bred English dog would do. 
At that time we used to go out once a month or 
so, on shooting expeditions into the jungle, and 
it was on one of these occasions that the event 
occurred which has made so indelible an impress- 
ion on my memory. I was not in very cheerful 
spirits, for an incident of the previous night had 
troubled me. The sergeant’s wife had been left 
alone with her little son, ten years old, her hus- 
band having been unexpectedly called away on 
duty. Soon after dusk they were horrified to 
see the head of a monstrous tiger come through 
a hole in the veranda, the eyes being fixed on 
them. Almost beside themselves with terror, they 
searcely knew what to do; but a thought sud- 
denly struck the mother. Picking up a tray she 
placed it against the hole, thus compelling the 
monster to withdraw his head. But the tray had 
to be held there in case the tiger should return ; 
and mother and son relieved one another in 
standing there the whole night, afraid to open 


the door to give an alarm, lest the tiger should | b 


be prowling about in search of another entrance 
to the room. 

“My thoughts were so fixed on this incident 
as we walked along through the jungle, that I 
failed to keep up with the other members of the 
party, who had got on some distance ahead ; when 
suddenly I heard a rustle in the underwood, and 
almost at the same moment an engrmous tiger 
a himself and prepared to spring upon me. 

had never seen a more magnificent beast, and 
I could not help admiring him, notwithstanding 


the danger of my position. But there was no 
time to be lost. 1 immediately presented my 
rifle and fired. Neither shot struck, and in 
another second the tiger was on me and had 
thrown me down, his claws buried in my left 
shoulder. I had no particular sensation of fear, 
and I remember thinking quite calmly as I lay 
on the ground, the tiger’s hot breath coming 
against my face, ‘It’s all up with me now!’ But 
at that moment my faithful little Mungo came 
to the rescue; he bit the tiger’s tail so severely 
that the beast immediately released his hold and 
turned round to seize its new adversary. But 
Mungo, as sharp and wary as he was plucky, 
was off in the tall grass in an instant. The tiger 
followed, but the dog had the advantage over 
him, as it could run through the grass and under 
the brushwood at a pace which the other could 
not keep up with. In fact it was almost comical 
to see how the great creature bounded about in 
its useless chase after the dog. But I knew that 
the tiger, disappointed of seizing Mungo, would 
soon be back again to attack his master; so I 
reloaded my gun and stood awaiting his return. 
In a short time he was before me once more; 
and again I levelled my gun as well as I could, 
considering the pain in my left shoulder. The 
first shot missed, but the second struck the tiger 
in the shoulder and crippled him. Reloading 
as rapidly as possible, t went nearer to him, 
aimed very deliberately, and this time gave him 
his quietus. Scarcely had I done so before Mungo 
came bounding up to me, looking into my face 
and whining as if with joy at seeing me safe. 
How I patted and fondled him, and how utterly 
unconscious I was then of his extreme ugliness, 
can easily be imagined.” 


Maple Sugar—Maple sugar was made this 
year in considerable quantities in California 
from the sap of the broad-leaved maple (Acer 


macrophyllum.) The sugar is said to be of ex- 
cellent flavor. 


A Spring in Crosswick’s Valley.—F rom a little 
ravine that extends back into the bluff, there 
issues a considerable stream of purest water, cold, 
colorless and sparkling. Towards the creek it 
hurries, rippling over snow-white pebbles, tarry- 
ing a second by some projecting root, and then 
with greater speed passes it by, “to join the 
brimming river.” 

One feature of this spring, unlikely to escape 
the notice of a naturalist, is the quantity of 
pure white sand that is carried to the oni by 
the water. Dip but a tumblerful of the water, 
and in a moment many fine grains will settle in 
the bottom of the glass. That this, in the course 
of a day, is a considerable amount, is most readily 
shown by examining the sand-bar in the creek. 
Were it not that every tide bears quantities of 
this sand, so fine is it, both up and down the 
stream, the ever-growing bar would choke the 
channel of the creek, and dam up the very waters 
that have carried it from unknown subterranean 
depths. As it is, the ever-present bar is con- 
stantly built up and unbuilded, as the tides roll 


* Think, for one moment, of the age of this 
spring. Its crystal waters have been flowing 
without a check since the close of the glacial 
epoch, which some too enthusiastic modernists 
date back but ten thousand years. Think then 
of the enormous bulk of sand which has been 
washed from beneath our upland fields and car- 
ried meadow-ward. What a cavern is beneath 
our feet if this sand once occupied space by itself; 
what a certain lowering of upland levels if it is 
washed from extensive areas! The growth and 
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disintegration of a continent is epitomized in the 
work unceasingly performed by this bubbling 
spring. 

Just as two centuries ago this splendid spring 
was looked upon by my paternal ancestor as a 
spot very desirable to possess, so the Indians, in 
earlier days, were attracted to it, and lived, no 
one can say for how long, within’ hearing of its 
rippling waters. The ashes of their fires are 
mingled with every clod that is now upturned 
by the spade. I lately gathered from among the 
pebbles in the brook a tiny arrow-point, and trac- 
ing the probable course of the little weapon, which 
must necessarily have been washed down from 
the hilllside, I found that the crumbling bluffhad, 
by the recent uprooting of a tree directly above 
the spring, exposed the site of an arrow maker's 
workshop. 

Such evidences of the aborigines are not novel- 
ties in this vicinity. I have found dozens such, 
and thousands of beautiful arrow points, spears, 
scrapers, and all the variety of chipped flints, 
now rest in museum cases, gathered from these 
places and the intervening fields. 

The one I found so recently told the same 
story as have the others. Here were boulders 
of jasper and flinty rocks, such as are common 
to the gravel-beds that form the eastern bank of 
the river, five miles away as the crow flies; also 
scores of remnants of the selected pebbles and 
boulders, which were too small or too irregular 
in shape to be further available. With these 
were long flakes, some of which may have been 
used as knives, or intended for such use ; for just 
such specimens are frequently found with un- 
doubtedly finished tools, on wigwam sites. I 
found, too, as is always the case, blocked out and 
subsequently discarded specimens, and others that 
had been nearly or quite finished and then irre- 
parably injured by some unlucky finishing touch. 
— Waste Land Wanderings. 


Items. 


Law and Order Societies.—The object of these asso- 
ciations is not the enactment of new laws, but the 
enforcement of those that are already in existence. 
They are founded on the belief that it is impossible 
for the objects of government to be fully obtained 
unless there is a conscientious obedience to the 
requisitions of the law. Their labors have largely 
been directed to the enforcement of the laws regu- 
lating the sale of liquors; but that has been because 
those laws have been more persistently and openly 
disregarded than any others. 

We have received the “ Proceedings of the Sixth 
National Convention of Law and Order Leagues,” 
held in Philadelphia in the Second Month last. 
The pamphlet contains much interesting matter. 
The experience of one of the agents of the Society, 
in his attempt to check the illegal sale of spirits in 
Trenton, shows some of the difficulties to be en- 
countered, and the power of firm and resolute efforts. 
In his first essay, he sent 60 witnesses before the 
Grand Jury, who ignored the bills. “ We published 
the facts that were before the Grand Jurors, and we 
published the whole truth, that they did not ask 
the witnesses a word; and they dare not deny it. 
They told us to take it back or they would sue us. 
We told them we did not care.” 

Of the next Grand Jury the agent was a member. 
Fourteen men came before it one day and testified 
that they had bought rum at a certain house; yet 
only 4 of the Jury voted for a true bill. The agent 
says, “I got right up in that Grand Jury room, and 
said, ‘Gentlemen, you are perjurers; you have per- 
jured yourselves; I am as bad as you if I keep it 
secret. I am going to tell the world about this, if 
you don’t give me bills against every man who has 
been proven to have sold whiskey illegally. When 
we came to adjourn we had 14 cases, and we had 
12 convictions.” 


The Pope on Religious Liberty——The pope has 
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issued an “ encyclical,” in which he attacks “liberty 
of worship,” or the idea that every man is free to 
choose his religious profession ; he asserts that both 
justice and reason forbid the State to treat the 
various religions alike and to bestow upon them 
equal rights and privileges: he thinks it the duty of 
the State to repress false doctrines by public author- 
ity : and says that if “the | Papal] Church” acquies- 
ces in certain modern liberties, it is because she 
judges it expedient to permit them “in the extra- 
ordinary condition of these times.” All of which 
shows that the Papal system continues to be the 
open or secret enemy of religious freedom. 


Arbitration Petition—On the 29th of Seventh 
Month, a petition in favor of arbitration was pre- 
sented to the U.S. Senate, referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and ordered to be printed in 
the Congressional Record. Among the signers of 
the petition were many of our well-known and 
respected citizens, including the Governor and 
three Ex-governors of Pennsylvania, the Mayor 
and three Ex-mayors of Philadelphia, several of its 
municipal officers, and the Presidents of several 
of the Banks and large Trust Companies. The 
petition is as follows: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States: 


“The undersigned citizens of Pennsylvania have 
been appointed, five of them by the Governor of the 
State, and five by the Pennsylvania branch of the 
American Peace Society, for the purpose of en- 
deavoring to further the adoption by the United 
States Government of the proposition emanating 
from over one-third of the members of the British 
House of Commons, for the permanent abandon- 
ment of war as a means of settling differences 
between the two countries. 

“We need not recount the arguments which have 
already been addressed to you from different quar- 
ters in favor of this measure; nor the evidences, 
derived from scores of successful experiments, and 
covering half a century, that war can be prevented 
by arbitration, whenever a nation is just in its in- 
tentions. 

“Tn more than half these cases the United States 
has been one of these parties, and has set a noble 
example to the rest of the world, which is more 
and more appreciated and followed as the years 
pass by. It is eminently fitting that this industrial, 
commercial and professedly Christian country 
should be the pioneer in this movement, so becom- 
ing the nineteenth century and so consonant with 
all the teachings of the Prince of Peace; and in 
our opinion it is more important that she should 
take the initiation in the present forward step in 
favor of a permanent treaty of arbitration than that 
any other nation should. 

“Tt has been urged by way of objection that 
there is no necessity for this between the United 
States and the United Kingdom. But two disastrous 
wars have occurred between those nations since the 
middle of last century, and there have been at least 
two narrow escapes from war between them within 
the last quarter of a century. It is also significant 
that these were both averted by arbitration. 

“The fact, however, that there is less likelihood 
of war between them than between other nations 
affords the very reason why the present attempt can 
be made with reasonable hope of success. 

“Tt would be most ungracious, and would present 
the appearance of unfriendliness on the part of this 
country if a proposition so commendable on general 
grounds, advocated by so considerable a portion of 
the British Parliament, a number of whom crossed 
the ocean as a deputation for the express purpose of 
presenting it, should be treated with the discourtesy 
either of silence or rejection, by a nation between 
whom and their own exist the strongest ties of 
kinship and commerce. 

“ We cannot conceive that any sane man would 
prefer war, with all its train of losses, woes and 
death, and its unspeakable demoralizations, to a 
pacific solution of any difficulty that may arise, 
which would allow the happiness of a great people 
to remain uninterrupted, the course of commerce 
to fiow in its accustomed channels, and wealth and 
population to increase, unchecked by wanton waste 
and destruction. 


“For these reasons, fortified by the experience 
of the past, and enforced by our hopes of the future 
prosperity of this country, we cordially support the 
proposition of the British deputation and entreat 
Congress to pass a joint resolution instructing our 
Government to negotiate with the Government of 
Great Britain a treaty providing for the settling by 
arbitration of all differences, whatever, between the 
two countries which fail to reach a satisfactory 
solution through the ordinary channals of diplomacy, 
to the end that all disastrous effusion of blood by 
war between these kindred nations shall hereafter 
forever be avoided.” 


THERE is no time that we need so much to 
go apart and seek God in prayer as when we 
are conscious of restlessness of spirit and are 
moved by hasty impulses. In such times we 
are almost sure to do the wrong thing unless we 
have taken counsel of God, after waiting before 
Him long enough to have become perfectly 
quiet.— Words and Weapons. 


Jesus says “that there is joy in heaven 
among the angels of God over a sinner who re- 
pents.” There is also grief and indignation in 
heaven among the angels of God for a child or 
a beginner in the faith who has been unjustly 


treated or perfidiously drawn into evil.—Selected . 
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In reflecting upon the subject referred to in 
the Editorial of last week—the supervision 
properly maintained by the Church over its 
members, not only as to their manner of living, 
but also as to the benevolent or professedly re- 
ligious labors into which they may enter, we 
believe that a tender care should always be ex- 
ercised by the Church, lest hurt be done to ex- 
ercised minds who believe they are called upon 
to labor in fields that their fellow-members gen- 
erally may not recognize as incumbent on them. 
The principles of our Society admit of much 
liberty in following the guidance of the Spirit 
of Christ, as it leads to active labor for the good 
of mankind; and they condemn that indiffer- 
ence, worldly-mindedness and sloth which grow 
out of selfishness and a love of ease. They refer 
people in the first place to the teachings of the 
Spirit as the infallible Guide, which leads into 
all truth; and which points out to each indi- 
vidual those specific duties which the Lord 
designs him to perform. 

But they also recognize the frailty of our 
nature; and the liability to err in judgment, 
especially in the earlier stages of religious 
growth; and the duty of the Church to watch 
over its members lest by any means they should 
be led astray. The duty of submission in such 
cases is pointed out in several passages of Scrip- 
ture. The Apostle Paul, in writing to the 
Corinthians, says, “The Spirits of. the prophets 
are subject to the prophets.” And Peter, after 
speaking of the oversight of the flock to be 
exercised by the elders among them, gives the 
following exhortation, “ Likewise, ye younger, 
submit yourselves unto the elder. Yea, all of you 
be subject one to another, and be clothed with 
humility: for God resisteth the proud and giveth 
grace to the humble.” The epistle to the He 
brews says, “Obey them that have the rule 
over you, and submit yourselves; for they watch 
for your souls, as they that must give account.” 

It is in accordance with these Scripture ad- 
vices that Isaac Penington says, in one of his 
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letters, “In cases of doubt, it is the ordinance of 
the Lord, for the weak to receive counsel and 
help from the strong, and for the lesser to be 
watched over and blessed by the greater—by 
such as are more, grown in the life, and into the 
power.” 

In his own experience, this deeply spiritual 
Friend had felt the importance of that submis- 
sion to the judgment of the body, which he 
recommended to others. In those days, John 
Perrot caused some trouble in the Society by 
broaching certain peculiar notions—one of 
which was that it was not lawful to remove the 
hat in time of prayer without feeling a special 
command to do so. Some persons, blinded by 
his pretensions to great'spirituality and discern- 
ment, were disposed to shield him from the cen- 
sure which the Church placed on his irregular 
conduct. Among others, I. Penington pub- 
lished certain Queries, the bearing of which was 
to weaken the action of the body in placing 
judgment on this departure—not that he wished 
to sanction or promote anything that was wrong, 
but out of tenderness and a desire that nothing 
should be done which would be oppressive to 
tender consciences. Further reflection showed 
him, that in so doing, he had been giving 
strength to that against which the Lord had 
raised a testimony in the hearts of his faithful 
servants; and this brought him under a sense of 
condemnation. 

When George Fox was moved to establish 
meetings for discipline in the Society, there 
were some who opposed the movement, contend- 
ing with some plausibility, that all ought to be 
left to the leadings of the Spirit in their indi- 
vidual cases; and that all rules and regulations 
were infringements on liberty of conscience. 
But G. Fox stated that the same Divine power 
which sent him forth in the beginning to preach 
the Gospel, now laid upon him the duty of or- 
ganizing those whom he had been instrumental 
in gathering: and Friends generally soon united 
in the belief that the system of discipline then 
introduced came from the openings and movings 
of the Spirit, and that it was of great value in 
preserving weak and inexperienced minds from 
running into the excesses of ranterism. 

There is perhaps no office in the Church, in 
which it is more essential to know and to follow 
the leadings of the Spirit of Christ, than in 
Gospel ministry. Yet from very early times, 
even in the exercise of this sacred duty, the 
discipline of our Society recognizes the need of 
the supervision of the Church. Those who ap- 
pear as ministers are subject to the judgment of 
their brethren. And even those who have re- 
ceived the approval of their meetings, and are 
recognized as ministers, are required to submit 
any extensive concerns which may rest upon 
their minds to the judgment of their friends, 
before they go forth to the field of labor to 
which they believe they are called. This regu- 
lation is not founded on the idea that the 
Church can set aside a true call from its Divine 
Head, but on a knowledge of human liability to 
error, and the consequent importance of that 
additional certainty of the call being truly 
from the right source, which is derived from 
the united feeling of the spiritually-minded 
members. 

The primary object of Church government 
and discipline, is not the repression of anything 
except that which is either wrong or inexpedi- 
ent, but the preservation of the members, and 
the promotion of the cause of Christ. To reject 


it, would greatly weaken the efficiency of the 
Church. 


There is instruction in the remark made by 
Joseph Pike, an experienced elder among early 
Friends, who, in writing on this subject about 
the year 1720, said, “I never saw any thrive or 
grow in the Truth, who opposed the discipline 
of the Church; but on the contrary, grew dead, 
dry and senseless, as to the things of God.” 


It is with sincere regret that we notice in the 
platform of the Republican party, adopted by 
their convention at Chicago, the following para- 
graph :— 

“ We demand appropriations for the early re- 
building of our navy, for the construction of 
coast fortifications and modern ordnance, and 
other approved means of defense for the protec- 
tion of our defenseless harbors.” 

The tenor of this paragraph is opposed to the 
doctrines of Christ as regards wars and the spirit 
from which they spring; and if the view em- 
bodied in it should become the policy of this 
country, will inevitably lead to an enormous 
waste of the public funds, the growth of a military 
spirit among our people, and the consequent 
oppression of the working classes by the increase 
of taxation. 

We no not believe that it represents the de- 
liberate judgment of the great mass of those 
citizens who have been accustomed to support 
the Republican party ; but suppose it has been 
introduced into its statement of principles in the 
hope that it might win the favor and secure the 
votes of some of the military classes. However 
that may be, the evil almost certain to follow 
is, that those who’are laboring to secure the suc- 
cess of the party at the approaching Presidential 
election will be led to defend this, along with 
the other portions of the platform; and thus the 
corrupting spirit of war will diffuse its evil taint 
more widely through the community. 

It is no part of the object of Toe Frrenp to 
take part in political discussions, except as re- 
spects their bearing on morality and religion. 
But we think it is proper to refer to the para- 
graph above quoted, both as matter of informa- 
tion to such of our readers as may not have had 
the opportunity of seeing it elsewhere; and 
for the sake of advising them to bear a faithful 
testimony on all suitable occasions against the 
sentiments embodied in it, and to guard against 
allowing their political feelings to blind them to 
the perception of their evil tendency, or to lead 
them to palliate that which is inconsistent with 
the peaceable principles of the religion of Christ. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—The total amount of bonds pur- 
chased to 8th Mo. 11th, under the circular of 4th Mo. 
17th last, is $28,938,750, of which $18,742,050 are four 
ver cents., and $10,196,300 four-and-a-half per cents. 

he total cost of the bonds was $34,779,490, as follows: 
Four per cents., $23,802,935 ; four-and-a-half per cents., 
$10,976,555. 

Professor Brooks, at Geneva, New York, on the 10th 
instant, secured good observations of the new comet 
discovered by him in Ursa Major. It is moving easterly, 
about one degree daily, and just above the star Lambda. 
The comet has a large head and a short tail, which, 
strangely enough, apparently points toward the sun. 

A cable message was received in Boston on the 10th 
inst., from the European Union of Astronomers, an- 
nouncing the discovery of Fayes’ periodical comet on 
its return. Three comets, two of them periodical, have 
been discovered within a week. 

James G. Blaine reached New York on his return 
from Europe, in the new steamship City of New York, 
on the 10th instant. He was enthusiastically received 
by his friends. 

A Jacksonville, Florida, despatch says, the yellow 
fever panic continues. People are leaving the city by 
every known means of exit, But these are being cut off, 
and the present inhabitants will soon be practically 


shut in on all sides. No case of yellow fever has yet 
occurred among the colored people. Business is para- 
lyzed. The banks have been largely drawn upon, but 
are receiving no deposits. 

Two prospectors reached Livingston, Montana, from 
the Boulder country on the 8th instant, bringing with 
them a buckskin bag containing over $2000 in gold, 
which they had pounded out with sledge hammers on 
flat rocks. They also brought probably the richest 
oo of quartz ever seen in the territory. It was 
about the size of a cocoanut, so soft that it could be 
broken with a hammer, and was full of fine wire gold, 
— visible to the naked eye. The Boulder district 

as, until a comparatively recent period, been a part 
of the Crow Indian reservation, but is now open to set- 
tlement. Prospectors say it promises to be one of the 
richest mineral districts in that part of the country. 

A Sioux City despatch says there is a gloomy out- 
look for many of the important crops in Northwestern 
Iowa and Southern Dakota. Wheat and all grains will 
yield less than one-third of the average crop. Rust 
has severely attacked the wheat and oats, and fields of 
grain, which otherwise promised fairly, are now twisted 
and tangled by the storms of the last few days. 

A Minneapolis despatch gives details of one of the 
most gigantic trusts ever devised. It is a combination 
of all the principal lumber interests of Minnesota and 
those of Wisconsin. Fred Wayenhauser, the wealthy 
Wisconsin lumberman, is at the head of the syndicate. 

A freight train on the Erie Railroad was wrecked 
near Shohola, New York, early on the morning of the 
13th instant, by striking a lot of rocks which had been 
washed on the track. The engineer, fireman, and con- 
ductor, were badly injured. Shortly afterward an ex- 
press train came along and dashed into the wreck. It 
was thrown from the track and down an embankment 
eighty feet from the rails. The cars caught fire and 
were burned, but not until the passengers were saved. 
Thirty-three persons were injured, two it 1s feared 
fatally. Fourteen racing horses were lost. 

The number of deaths in this city last week was 508, 
which was 37 more than the previous week, and an in- 
crease of 82 over the corresponding period of 1887. 
Of the whole number 210 were children under one 
year old: 257 were males and 251 females: 87 died of 
cholera infantum ; 41 of consumption ; 38 of inflam- 
mation of the stomach and bowels ; 37 of typhoid fever ; 
37 of marasmus; 25 of old age; 22 of inanition ; 20 of 
debility ; 19 of convulsions ; 15 of diseases of the heart ; 
10 of congestion of the brain, and 10 of pneumonia. 

Markets, &e.—U. S. 4}’s, reg., 106}; coupon, 1078; 
4’s, 127}; currency 6’s, 120 a 1303. 

Cotton was quiet, but steady, at 114 cts. for middling 
uplands. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour was steadily held, but quiet. 
Sales of 125 barrels Pennsylvania family, at $3.90; 250 
barrels Ohio, straight, at $4.65; 375 barrels winter 
patent, at $5; 125 barrels Minnesota straight, at $4.35 ; 
500 barrels do. patent, at $4.95 a $5. Rye flour moved 
slowly, at $3.30 for new and $3.40 for old. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat sold for 914 a 914 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 56 a 564 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 36} a 364 cts. 

Beef cattle —Extra, 5} a 53 cts.; good, 4} a 5 cts.; 
medium, 4 a 4} cts.; common, 3 a 3} cts. 

Sheep.—Extra, 5 cts.; good, 4} a 4} cts.; medium, 
3} a 4 cts.; common, 1} a 3 cts.; lambs, 3 a7 cts. 

Hogs were in fair demand ; Western at 8} a 9 cts. 

Forei1Gn.— United Ireland publishes a rampant ar- 
ticle on the Parnell Commission bill adopted by the 
House of Commons. It says the bill is the greatest 
fraud ever fashioned. The Parnellites did not reject 
it because their action would have been misinterpreted, 
and did not accept it because it was a fraud and the 
tribunal will be packed. The Parnellites, however, 
will pass the ordeal earnestly and in good faith. 

The Parnell Commission bill passed third reading 
in the House of Lords on the 11th instant, and is con- 
sequently in effect law. It does not appear, however, 
that Parnell is willing to accept the Commission com- 
posed of the three Law Courts Judges as the tribunal 
of final result, he having caused to be served upon 
certain Edinburgh news agents what is known in 
Scotch legal lore as “arrestments” for £20 each against 
the publisher and editor of the Times. This action was 
taken for the purpose of founding jurisdiction in Scot- 
land. 

The amount of damages which Parnell asks for in 
his suit against the Times is £50,000. He bases his 
action on letters which the Times published in 1887, 
and on letters and statements introduced by the de- 
fence in the trial of O’ Donnell’s case against the Times. 
The trial will take place before Lord Kinnear, of the 
Court of Sessions, in Edinburgh, 
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Parliament adjourned on the 13th instant until 
Eleventh Month 6th, 1888. 

The London Economist says that Lord Salisbury’s 
declaration that the European situation seems to be 
entering on a more reassuring phase has something to 
support it. As long as the private relations of Emperor 
William and the Czar are cordial some sort of guaran- 
tee for peace exists. 

An official dispatch received at Rome from Masso- 
wah contains the following startling intelligence :— 
“Three hundred and fifty auxiliary troops, under the 
command of Italian officers, have been destroyed by 
Abyssinians. The killed include all the officers. An 
attack was being made by the auxiliaries upon Saganeti. 
The catastrophe was due to treachery on the part of 
native allies, who joined the enemy during the fight- 
ing.” 

Additional advices regarding the volcanic eruptions 
in Japan state that the small villages of Kishizawa, 
Akurnoto and Hosono in Hinokihara Mura, were 
covered with sand and ashes, and the sites on which 
they stood thrown into a mountain. The number of 

rsons buried in these villages is entirely unknown, 
But it is believed that no one there escaped alive. The 
following villages suffered the most: At Mina 45 resi- 
dences were destroyed and 12 persons were killed; at 
Shebinya 17 residences were destroyed and 20 persons 
killed or wounded; at Nagazaka 25 residences were 
destroyed and 98 persons killed, and at Horeki 37 
residences were destroyed but no one was killed. The 
people fled. 

Chinese advices state that a memorial published in 
the Peking Gazette throws a new light upon the Yellow 
River floods, as it appears that, although Honan suf- 
fered most disastrousty, yet Anhui did not escape, and 
that over 400,000 people of the provinces are destitute 
in consequence. The waters, at last accounts, were 
rising fast and were nearly at ordinary summer level. 
As so much of the low lands of Honan are under 
water, there are reasons for fearing the floods will soon 
spread over the lower districts of Anhui and Kiangpei. 
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Received from Thomas Perry, Agent, R. I., $20, 
being $2 each for Amy K. Sheffield, Conn., and for 
George Foster, George C. Foster, John W. Foster, 
Anna A. Foster, Ann Perry, Charles Perry, Jr., Arthur 
Perry, Lydia F. Nichols, and J. Barclay Foster, R. I., 
vol. 62; for James McLaughlin, N. Y., $2, vol. 62; 
from Joseph Pennell, Pa., $2, vol. 62; from Mary J. 
Foster, R. I., $2, vol. 62; from William A. Fulghum, 
Ill., $2, vol. 62; from E. S. Deats, N. J., $2, vol. 62; 
from Sarah C. Roberts, Pa., $2, vol. 62; from George 
Trimble, Pa., $2, vol. 62, and for Joseph Trimble, $2, 
vol. 62; from Sarah T. Warrington and Casper T. 
Sharpless, N. J., $2 each, vol. 62 ; from Richard C. Shoe- 
maker, Pa., $6, being $2 each for himself, Ezekiel C. 
Shoemaker, Cal., and Charles T. Lukens, Pa., vol. 62 ; 
for Mary Peckham, N. Y., $2, vol. 62; from John 
Akins, Pa., $6, being $2 each for himself, John Akins, 
Jr., and Levi Akins, vol. 62; from Mary Downing, Del., 

2, vol. 62; from Henry W. Roberts, N. J., $2, vol. 62; 
from Thomas E. Smith, Agent, Io., $22, being $2 each 
for William D. Smith, George W. Mott, Evan Smith, 
Esther Fogg, Chalkley Bates, Elmina Mott, Benjamin 
L. Bates, Edward Edgerton, and Albert Emmons, Io., 
and Marion Smith and Milton Haldeman, Kans., vol. 
62; from Elizabeth Hunt, O., $2, vol. 62; from Addison 
Hutton, Philada., $2, vol. 62; from James M. Price, 
Philada., $2, vol. 62; from Josiah L. Haines, Philada., 
$2, vol. 62, and for Amy Middleton, N. J., $2, vol. 62; 
from William B. Cooper, N. J., $2, vol. 62; from Samuel 
L. Smedley, Jr., W. Philada., $2, vol. 62, and for Wil- 
liam P. Smedley, Pa., $2, vol. 62; from Barclay De Cou, 
N. J., $2, vol. 62; from William Evans, N. J., $2, vol. 
62; from Samuel H. Headley, Pa., $2, vol. 62; from 
Edward Comfort Gtn., $2, vol. 62, and for James E. 
Tatnall, Pa., $2, vol. 62; from William B. Hockett, 
Agent, N. C., $4, being $2 each for Jesse D. Hockett 
and Henry C. Gregson, vol. 62; from William Balder- 
ston, Pa., per W. H. Brown, $2, vol. 62; from Sarah 
R. Whitall, N. York City, $2, vol. 62; from Mary T. 
Jones, Philada., $2, vol. 62; from Samuel Woolman, 
N. J., $2, vol. 62, and for Lydia Saunders, $2, vol. 62; 
from Harvey Thomas, Pa., $2, vol. 62; from Hannah 
F. Smedley, Philada., $2, vol. 62 ; for George B. Taylor, 
Fkfd., $2, vol. 62; from Abigail C. Woolman, Fkfd., 
$2, vol. 62; from Charles B. Dickinson, N. J., $2, vol. 
62; from Jacob L. Evens, N. J., $2, vol. 62; from Allen 
T. Leeds, Philada., $2, vol. 62; from Mary B. Clement, 
N. J., $2, vol. 62; from Mary V. Eavenson, Pa., $2, 
vol. 62; from William Berry, Gtn., $2, vol. 62; from 
Walter Griscom, Philada., $2, vol. 62; for James 
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Henderson, R. I., $2, vol. 62; from Josiah W. Leeds, 
Philada., $2, vol. 62; from William Kite, Gtn., $2, 
vol. 62, and for William Kite, Jr., N. J., $2, vol. 62; 
from Elizabeth Webster, Fkfd., $2, vol. 62; from Ed- 
ward Bailey, Pa., $2, vol. 62; from Richard Esterbrook, 
N. J., $6, being $2 each for himself, Richard Ester- 
brook, Jr., and Martha Bowden, vol. 62; from Ann 
Burgess, Pa., $2, vol. 62; from Joel Bean, Cal., $2, vol. 
62; from Isaac Leeds, N. J., $2, vol. 62, and for I. 
Powell Leeds, $2, vol. 62; from Oliver Miller, O., $2, 
vol. 62; from Joseph E. Maule, Philada., $2, vol. 62; 
from Anna Mary Warrington, Pa., $2, vol. 62, and for 
Curtis H. Warrington, $2, vol. 62, and T. Francis 
Warrington, Gtn., $2, to No. 9, vol. 63; from Jesse 
Tucker, Mass., $2, vol. 62; from Lucinda Cope, O., per 
William H. Blackburn, Agent, $2, vol. 62; from Aaron 
Mekeel, Agent, N. Y., $12, being $2 each for Elnathan 
Wixom, George F. Wood, Jesse Mekeel, Edward Pyle, 
and Freelove Owen, vol. 62, and $2 for Elizabeth 
Mekeel, to No. 13, vol. 63; from Elizabeth H. Bromley, 
N. J., $2, vol. 62, and for Robert Parker, and Florence 
A. Elliott, Philada., $2 each, vol. 62; from Samuel W. 
Stanley, Agent, Io., $26, being $2 each for himself, 
Benjamin V. Stanley, Thomas E. Stanley, Morris 
Stanley, Robert W. Hampton, John E. Hodgin, 
Asenath H. Edgerton, Samuel Bedell, Jesse North, 
Zacheus Test, Pearson Hall, Thomas D. Yocum, and 
Micajah Emmons, vol. 62 ; from Richard Mott, Agent, 
Io., $8, being $2 each for John Hampton, John W. 
Mott, William P. Young, and John W. Wood, vol. 62; 
from John M. Rasmussen, II1., $2, vol. 62; from Daniel 
Ricketson, Mass., $2, vol. 62; from Nathan Freeman, 
Ind., $2, vol. 62; from Dr. William R. Bullock, Del., 
$2, vol. 62; from Noble Dickinson, Agent, Canada, $14, 
being $2 each for Joseph Waring, George Pollard, 
Jesse Stover, Joseph Henderson, Sarah J. Stringham, 
Henry S. Moore, and Henry Sutton, vol. 62; from 
Benjamin Lippincott, N. J., $2, vol. 62, and for Nathan 
Lippincott, $2, vol. 62; from Joshua B. Hillman, N. J., 
$2, vol. 62; from John H. Webster, Phila., $6, being $2 
each, for himself, Albert Webster, and Geo. S. Webster, 
vol. 62; from John R. Tatum, Del., $2, vol. 62; from 
Job Bacon, N. J., $2, vol. 62, and for George S. Bacon, 
$2, vol. 62; from Josiah A. Roberts, Pa., $2, vol. 62; 
from Dr. N. Newlin Stokes, N. J., $6, being $2 each 
for himself, Eliza 8. Nicholson, Gtn., and Phebe Cou- 
tant, O., vol. 62; for William M. Winner, and Walter 
S. Reeve, N. J., $2 each, vol. 62; from Samuel P. 
Nicholson, Dr. Joseph Warrington, Joshua L. Harmer, 
William 8. Kennedy, David Comfort, and William J. 
Blackburn, N.J., $2 each, vol. 62; from Joseph Walton, 
N. J., $2, vol. 62, and for Francis Lightfoot, Cal., $2, 
vol. 62; from Peter Thomson, Gtn., $2, vol. 62; from 
Abraham Cowgill, Agent, Cal., $2, vol. 62, and for 
Samuel 8. Cowgill, $2, vol. 62; from Edward Richie, 
$8, being $2 each for himself and Elizabeth Allen, 
Philada., Elizabeth H. Richie, N. J., and Hannah D. 
White, O., vol. 62; from David Darnell, N. J., $2, vol. 
62; from Sallie T. Hoopes, Philada., $2, vol. 62; from 
Hannah Twitchell, O., $2, vol. 62; from Levi I. 
Hoopes, Pa, $2, vol. 62; from Charles W. Thomson, 
W. Philada., $2, vol. 62; from John W. Hilyard, N. J., 
$2, vol. 62; from Ellen Bromley, Philada., $2, vol. 62; 
from Jesse Haines, Pa., $2, vol. 62; from Seth Shaw, 
Agent, O., $26, being $2 each for himself, John Lipsey, 
Nathan M. Blackburn, Charles Blackburn, Daniel 
Blackburn, Job Huestis, Sarah J. Cadwalader, Rachel 
Cope, Theophilus Morlan, Barak Ashton, Benjamin 
Harrison, Nathan Kirk, and Abner Allman, vol. 62; 
from Catharine W. Wood, N. York City, $2, vol. 62; 
from Samuel Betts, Pa., $2, vol. 62, and for Harry E. 
Betts, O., $2, vol. 62; from George Jones, W. Philada., 
$2, vol. 62, and for Charles C. Haines, N. J., $2, vol. 
62; from Jane De Cou, N. J., $2., vol. 62; for Joseph 
H. Matlack, N. J., $2. vol. 62; from Israel Steer, O., 
$6, being $2 each for himself, Lindley B. Steer, and 
Elisha B. Steer, vol. 62; for Tobias Meader, N. H., $2, 
vol. 62; from James G. McCollin, $10, being $2 each 
for himself, Frances B. McCollin, and Thomas H. 
McCollin, Philada, and Ann Garrett and Margaretta 
E. Reid, Pa., vol. 62; for Edwin R. Bell, N. J., $2, vol. 
62; from Joshua T. Ballinger, Agent, Pa., $16, being 
$2 each for Ruth P. Johnson, William H. Reid, Marga- 
retta Windle, Susanna Doane, Isaac Evans, Jr., Mar- 
shall Fell, Samuel Worth, and Francis Worth, vol. 62; 
from Howard E. Yarnall, $6, being $2 each for Sarah 
G. Yarnall, Philada., Elizabeth C. Yarnall, Pa., and 
Rachel W. Healy, Oregon, vol. 62; from John M. 
Sheppard, Pa., $2, vol. 62; from Elwood E. Haines, 
N. J., $2, vol. 62; from Eliza J. Barton, Philada., $2, 
vol. 62; for Sarah Chambers, Del., $2, vol. 62; for 
Samuel Hoopes, Pa., $2, vol. 62; from William H. 
Pennell, Pa., $2, vol. 62; from Truman Forsythe, Pa., 
$2, vol. 62; from M. and R. Matlack, N. J., $2, vol. 


62; from George Sharpless, Agent, Pa., $24, being $2 
each for himself, Joshua Sharpless, John P. Sharpless, 
Isaac Good, Margaret Maule, Hannah N. Harry, Mary 
Ann Wickersham, Margaretta J. Mercer, Emily Pusey 
Robert W. Lewis, and Barclay Cope, Pa., and Sarah 
L. North, Philada., vol. 62. 


Remittances received after Third-day, will not appear in 
the Receipts until the following week. 


Erratum.—In the last number of THe Frrenp 
page 15, for “the civil war of 1881-4,” read: “the 
civil war of 1861-4.” 


NOTICES. 


Westtown Boarpine Scnoon. — An unusually 
large number of applications having been made for 
admission of pupils the coming winter, the committee 
have decided to limit the number of boys to 165, and 
of girls to 140, for this term. Members of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting intending to enter their children 
for the next session, will please do so prior to Ninth 
Mo. 15th, as after that date it is proposed to consider 
applications for children, members of other Yearly 
Meetings, who are not now pupils at the school. If 
from any cause children who have been entered, are 
prevented from coming, their parents or guardians will 
confer a favor by sending notice thereof promptly to the 
Superintendent, Jonathan G. Williams, in order that 
such vacancies may be filled from other applicants, 


THE Norma Crass at Westtown.—Pupils de- 
siring to enter this department are requested to make 
a definite application for that purpose, to the Super- 
intendent or Treasurer, before the close of a School 
Term, in order that arrangements may be made in ad- 
vance to meet the probable size of the class. 


Westtown ScHoot CoMMITTEE.—A Stated Meet- 
ing of the Committee on Instruction will be held in 
Philadelphia on Seventh-day, the 25th of Eighth Mo. 
1888, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

GrorGE M. Comrort, Clerk. 


WaAnTED—A woman teacher at Bradford Prepara- 
tive Meeting School, to open Ninth Mo. 3rd, 1888. 
Application may be made to 
Lydia D. Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Sarah A. Scattergood, Box 1934, West Chester, 
Chester Co., Pa. 


Westtown Boarpinc ScnHoont.— A competent 
teacher of reading will be wanted for the Boys’ de- 
partment, at opening of next session (Tenth Month 
30th.) Apply to Joun E. CARTER, 

Knox and Coulter Sts., Germantown, Phila. 
GrEorGE M. CoMForT, 
Fallsington, Bucks Co., Penna. 
WILLIAM Evans, 
252 South Front St., Philada. 


Diep, the 18th of Fourth Mo., 1888, near Elkrun, 
JANE, wife of Barak Ashton, in the 68th year of her 
age, a member of Middleton Monthly and Particular 
Meeting, of Friends, Columbiana Co., Ohio. 


——, at Plainfield, N. J., on the 22nd of Sixth Mo., 
1888, Witt1AM Taytor, son of Jesse W. Taylor of 
Philadelphia, aged nearly 45 years, a member of Rah- 
way and Plainfield Monthly, and Plainfield Particular 
Meeting of Friends. 


——, on the 10th of Seventh Month, 1888, at her 
residence in Germantown, Mary F., wife of William 
Kite, in the 75th year of her age, a beloved elder and 
overseer of Frankford Monthly Meeting, Pa. This 
dear Friend was early drawn to embrace the Truth; 
and her life was a testimony to her sincere love of her 
Saviour, strikingly manifesting itself in love to others, 
and by a warm Christian interest ever cherished by 
her, especially toward her younger friends. Her 
health had long been impaired, and her last illness 
was attended with much suffering; but for her death 
had no sting. As the end approached, her petitions 
were frequent and earnest to be taken “Home ;’ and 
she passed peacefully away, leaving to her bereaved 
family and friends, the consoling belief that, through 
redeeming love and mercy, she had entered into that 
rest prepared for the children of God. 

——, on the Ist of Eighth Mo., 1888, at the residence 
of his brother, Dr. William Savery, near Winona, 
Columbiana Co., Ohio, Joun C. SavERY, a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for 
the Western District. 
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